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nil I MAIIIIMIMI Nl nl WWI in 1961 was 
largely drivtn by ■* coni '-in foi ti»' state of 
Mi- world natural iliviv.ity WWKs far-sighted 
found mdly worried about the 

W«re having on theenviron- 

n\ . i > 1. 1 determ il thai the organization 

to help build a world in which 
■ ■■I in harmony with nature. 
I in along with the conservation of bio- 
logl Ity, m 'i 1 1. in r. wwi'', ultimate goal. 

i" I ffedively monitored, 

i reliable se1 of periodic indicators 
thai nl tin- environment. In 1998, 

wiili the i "il ih- ation <>l the living Planet Report, 
WWI I. n M i. bed jutl such a set of instruments: 
I I'D, measuring changes 
in the health ol the world's natural ecosystems 
llm imption Pressure, a mea- 

irdtn that each and every one of us 

-I n nvironment 

The picture is not a happy onr Adecl n thi t. th.it the world has lost 

nearly a third of its natur.il wealth linci 1970, while ' onsumption Pressure is close 
to or beyond sustainable levels foi many "I the world's resources. But in the face of 
continued population growth, and the healthy md necessary desire of societies to 

develop, it is probable thai these trend in tinuefoi lome years to come. 

wwf's task is to minimize the «ddl1 il effects ol more people living more 

comfortable lives, and to slow down, and entually halt, the degradation of the 
world's natural environnirnl\ lln hieved hy everyone working 

together. WWF is appealing to i >• •• >i >l< ■ '•viywhtre to join il in its endeavours and 
take affirmative action in favOUl oi the natural woild 



"WWF is appealing to people 
everywhere to take affirmative action. 



WWF's LIVING PLANET INDEX 

A measure of the health of the world's natural ecosystems, 1970-1995 
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CONSUMPTION PRESSURE 

A measure of the burden placed on the environment by people, 1995 
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S Babar AH 
Prmldcnl, WWf International 



WWF, with 4.7 million supporter, ,md .1 cjlobal network active in 96 
countries, is the world', largest independent conservation organization. It 
combines science-based, solution oriented conservation projects and policy 
work with capacity building and environmental education. 

WWF's mission is to conserve n.itme .mil logical processes by: 

■ preserving genetic, species, and ecosystem diversity 

■ ensuring that the use ol renewable natural resources is sustainable both 
now and in the longer term, foi Ihe benetii o( all life on Earth 

■ promoting actions to redute to B minimum pollution and the wasteful 
exploitation and consumption ol resoun 85 and energy. 

As WWF's fundamental aim is to pfl world's biological diversity, it 

is concentrating 80 per cent ol it-, ai tivities on three priority areas on which 
the majority of life depends, forests, fl ystems, and oceans 

and coasts. 

To further focus its efforts, WW l has identified ."me 200 regions- the 
Global 200 - which are ihe best representatives of this diversity. From 
the rainforests of the Amazon and the coral reefs of the Pacific islands, to 
the deserts of Namibia and the wetlands ol the I loud. 1 Everglades, it is here 
that WWF is working hardest to make a different '■ 



"For the immediate future, WWF has set targets 
for forest, freshwater, and marine conservation, 
and for reducing carbon dioxide emissions that 
contribute to climate change, these targets are 
realistic and achievable, but only with the help of 
governments, corporate leaders, and individuals." 




The WWF Programme Office in 
Indonesia officially became the 27th 
National Organization in June 1998. 
Following the country's cataclysmic 
forest fires of 1997 (above) - estimated 
to have resulted in damage costing 
more than USS4 billion - WWF is 
working with the government to 
minimize the risk of a recurrence. 






Dr Jorgcn Randers. Deputy Director General, WWF International 
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National Organizations carry out 
conservation activities in their own 
countries, ranging from field projects and 
scientific research to advising on 
environmental policy, promoting 
environmental education, and raising 
awareness. They also contribute expertise 
and funding to WWF's international 
conservation programme. 
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WWF International (based in Switzerland) 
leads and coordinates the WWF Network, 
develops joint policies and standards, 
fosters global partnerships, and 
implements part of WWF's international 
conservation programme. 

Other countries with active projects. 




IT IS SAID that the darkest hour 
comes just before the dawn. I hope 
so, since in environmental terms 
the 20th century has certainly been 
a long dark night. Although life 
expectancy and quality of life have 
in i| Moved for the vast majority, some- 
times dramatically, never before has 
the Earth lost so many people in 
wars, nor witnessed so much dam- 
age lo its natural heritage - forests, 
savannahs, steppes, wetlands, and 
oceans through transformation, 
pollution, or outright destruction. 
II is not difficult to understand 
why. In the 37 years of WWF's existence the world's population has more 
than doubled, and in 1999 the 6 billionth person will join the living human 
family. But numbers are not the only problem. One also has to consider 
consumption and the production thai fuels it: during WWF's lifetime 
industrial production has trebled. It is the combination of these factors 
that impacts on the natural world. 

In the past, the core business of the environmental movement was to 
raise awareness and hope that by doing so governments, industry, and 
people at large would change their patterns of behaviour. In many ways it 
was successful: since the 1992 United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development in Rio, environmental issues have become part of the 
mainstream. Conservationists are no longei isolated voices crying in the 
wilderness. Environmental considerations are now integrated into business 
and industrial processes, school curricula, government administration, aid 
policy, and consumer practices. 

But this is clearly not enough. The natural world is still 
threatened and biological diversity continues to be lost. 
Conservationists must turn their attention to analysing 
trends and providing practical, realistic, and sustainable 
solutions to both current and incipient problems. 



I believe there are three fundamental trends that must be addressed if this 
environmental erosion is to be slowed and eventually halted. 

The widening poverty gap 

The gap between the rich and the poor, whether within nations or between 
them, is expanding at an ever-increasing rate. But poverty is not just a ques- 
tion of lacking the wherewithal to purchase material goods. Rather, without 
access to healthcare, education, or the opportunity for personal growth and 
self-determination, people's treatment of their environment will be driven 
by their immediate needs and is likely to be largely detrimental. 

Rapid urbanization 

By the year 2000, half the world's population will live in cities and by 2025 
that number will exceed the present total world population. Cities current- 
ly make up only 2 per cent of the world's land surface, but already use 
75 per cent of its resources. The predicted increase in their size will bring 
them even more centre-stage in the global problems of pollution and land 
degradation, and the subsequent loss of biological diversity. 

The growing influence of business and industry 

In the absence of governments providing long-term vision, international 
corporations are increasingly determining the fate of the environment. 
Although many are factoring environmental considerations into their com- 
mercial decision making, the lack of governmental and intergovernmental 
regulation allows global business and industry to take a heavy toll on the 
environment. 

It is clear that one organization made up of just 3,000 professionals, how- 
ever dedicated, cannot tackle all the complex causes and effects underlying 
these trends. It can identify problems, carry out field research, and then 



"Cities currently make up only 2 per cent of the world's land 
surface, but use 75 per cent of its resources." 




suggest solutions. But it cannot implement them alone rh ll 

the preservation of the world's biological divei WWl n 

prioritizing forests, freshwater ecosystems, oceans and co i Ihc 

reduction of carbon dioxide emissions. To the oiq.ini/.iiiun I 

those ecoregions containing the vast majoniv i'l theEarth 

the bottom line. It is here that WWF is concentrating il 

SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

WWF has been greatly encouraged by the response to ll Gill foi 
governments and corporations to take significant responsibility foi thtii 
environment by making Gifts to the Earth. Um .< ,nc pledges 
which WWF will monitor and advise on, while theil ImplementatlOi 
the responsibility of the donor. 

The first gift came from the President of the Russian Republ 
who undertook to place 70 million hectares i I irgin territory m 
twice the size of Germany - under total protection by < 000 

The boreal forest and taiga of Sakha, in which this territory falls, maki up 
the largest tract of unbroken forest on Earth and represent 2 per cent Of the 
world's remaining forest cover. 

Sakha's initiative led others to make a whole ommitmi 

which it has been a privilege for WWF to registei rhese Include 
Africa's President Nelson Mandela creating the < ape Peninsula National 
Park; President Fernando Henrique Cardoso ol Brazil pledging to bring 
25 million hectares of forest under lull protection l>v the yeai 



i n.-' |iiti- widespread condemnation of deliberately lit forest fires in 1997, vast swathes of Brazil, California, 
GrMCC, Guyana, Indonesia, Mexico. Russia, and Venezuela went up in flames again in 1998. As the southern 
Greek forests of Taygetos (above) burned this summer, more than 160 plant species found only in Greece, 
.' I ..I win. h .ire endemic to this mountain area, came under serious threat. 

J i ,i|K' Peninsula National Park, a Gift to the Earth, is part of a unique floral kingdom and home to more than 
/nil .ii. I.- nui plant and animal species, including the table Mountain cave shrimp ."»l cimol cricket 

I WWl i\ pressing the governments of industrialized nations to reduce their carbon dioxide emissions and to 

n.iiqthcn the international agreement reached in Kyoto, Japan, in December 1997, which laid the foundations 
for global measures to combat climate change. WWF will continue to monitor the impact of climate change on 
nature *nd to promote clean energy systems which are both environmentally and economically advantageous. 



/), t ind the government of Ecuador introducing new legislation to 
protei i the unique but endangered Galapagos Islands. 

WWl knows it is not conflict but cooperation that brings about lasting 

nge rhe lollowing pages give just a few examples of how WWF is 

working with governments, corporations, conservation groups, and local 

munities to protect the world's biological diversity. Such cooperation 

me hope, bul much remains to be done if that hope is to be turned 

into .i reality, , /- 





Dr Claude Martin 
Director General, WWF International 
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WWF first went to Brazil in 1971 to try and save the highly 
I'lKl.iiKjfird cjoklrn lion i.nn. n m By 1 996, when WWF-Braz 
became the network's 25th National Organization, WWF had 
invested in more than 400 Brazilian conservation projects, 
the majority of which have been carried out in cooperation 
with other conservation org.im/.itions and national, state, or 
municipal government agencies. 



1 A conservation effort 
involving WWF, more than 
100 zoos, and other 
conservation groups, aims to 
preserve the minimum habitat 
in the Atlantic Forest needed 
to ensure the survival of the 
golden lion tamarin. 
Today, 14,500 hectares are 
protected, with 830 tamarins 
living within the Pocp das Antas 
Biological Reserve and its 
immediate environs. Of these, 
more than 140 were bred in 
captivity and returned to the 
wild. The fate of the tamarins 
is not yet secure - a colony 
of fewer than 2,000 of these 
tiny monkeys will always 
remain prone to disease or 
genetic weakness - but it is 
considerably more hopeful 
than it was in 1971 when WWF 
first joined the project. 
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3 Partly to correct a common 
misconception among Brazilian 
children that lions, elephants, and 
other African species inhabit their 
country, WWF-Brazil and Estrela, the 
country's largest toy producer, have 
launched a series of four puzzles 
featuring Brazil's threatened species. 
Included with the puzzles are 
educational folders and a WWF 
membership leaflet. 




4 On 29 April 1998, President Cardoso 
(left) signed decrees for the immediate 
creation of two new protected areas in 
the Brazilian Amazon and two in the 
Atlantic Forest, together totalling 
almost 600,000 hectares. This Gift to the 
Earth also commits Brazil to the full 
protection of a total of 25 million 
hectares of forest by the year 2000. 

The Brazilian gift is the first outcome 
of an alliance between the World Bank 
and WWF, under which the bank will 
work to bring 200 million hectares of 
the world's forests, half in the North 
and half in the South, under sustainable 
management by the year 2005. 

"This bold initiative will almost triple 
the area of protected rainforest in the 
Amazon," said Dr Garo Batmanian, Chief 
Executive of WWF-Brazil. "It is a major 
first step, but many more will be 
needed, not least the additional funding 
of USS85 to USS155 million over the 
next few years, if the estimated costs 
are to be met." 

In his statement. President Cardoso 
emphasized that "the partnership 
between the World Bank and WWF will 
play an important role in enabling 
countries that are committed to the 
preservation of their biodiversity to 
implement their projects." 
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IN JUNE 1998, WW I and mi N rhe World Conservation Union launched 
a jointly developed marine policy ( Mating a Sea Change - calling for 
action that will ensure the future "I the oceans and their rich diversity while 
securing the livelihoods ol the million', <>l people who depend on the sea. 

The value of the oceans, whethci tl istal /one or the deep seas, has 

recently been estimated at U5$.'l trillion .t year. Indeed, their biological diver- 
sity may exceed that of the terrestrial world Although only about 275,000 
marine species have been identified compared with 1 .5 million land-based 

ones, it is generally accepted that the lay be over a million different species 

on coral reefs alone, and as many BS 10 million in the deep oceans. Entire 

colonies of new organisms have only i ntly been found around deep-sea 

hydrothermal vents, and hosts ol Others may awail diSi overy. 

"Over the past 50 years humans have d.",troyed critical ecosystems 
on which sea life, including commercial fish, depends," says Sue Wells, 
Manager of WWF's Marine Policy Unit "Yel we know less about the deep 
oceans and their functions than .ilmui ihe miiI.h e of the moon." 

Part of the problem is thai rn.n im ■ i\ ,n.-. h.ive generally been tackled in 
isolation, with little consideration ol how our Impai ts on another, let alone 
on the overall marine environment Yel thi of fishers should be 

balanced with the demand', ol Industry and the requirements for urban 
development. So too mir.i the Claims 01 tourism, the world's largest 
industry, which brings handled-, of million', of people to the Mediterranean 

and the Caribbean each yeai ,ind '.well', I I populations in other coastal 

regions around the world rhese Bi tivities, along with waste disposal and 
the exigencies of shipping which Still BCi ounts lor 80 percent by volume 
of the world's movement of goods must all be managed with the natural 
value of marine ecosystems < learly in mind 

"Without a positive approach," says Wells, "the situation is likely to 

deteriorate." WWF and UK N tiling loi significant international action 

to help them achieve five closely linked obje< lives, which will govern WWF's 
marine conservation wod. 



IThe establishment of a global network of 
well-managed marine protected areas. The 
network must reflect the wide diversity of 
marine ecosystems, from tropical mangroves to 
northern fjords and deep-sea sites. 

2 The conservation and recovery of threatened 
marine species, including several great whales, 
all marine turtles, and seabirds such as the 
world's largest flying bird - the wandering albatross. 

3 Measures to ensure that fishing is carried 
out in ways that conserve the oceans' 
biological diversity. This requires not only 
careful regulation of what and how many fish are 
caught but also which fishing methods are used so 
that the volume of bycatch is diminished and 
damage to marine habitats minimized. 

4 The reduction and eventual elimination of 
marine pollution from both land-based 
sources, such as agricultural and industrial 
effluent carried through river systems or urban 
waste dumped at sea, and marine sources, such as 
shipping and offshore mining. 

5 The promotion of an integrated approach 
to coastal management, for example 
balancing the value of mangroves as fish 
breeding grounds with the need for housing or 
industrial development. 



1 In the Solomon Islands, WWF 
is helping community groups 
develop their own ways of 
conserving the marine life on 
which they depend, setting aside 
areas where no fishing takes 
place and developing marine- 
oriented village tourism. 




"We know less about the deep oceans and their functions than about the surface of the moon." 



I i: ii>i ■ i < - -.>i.i i M'sird (itiis flourish together with 

IWI mammal. fi*h. and coral species in Menai Bay, Zanzibar 

i.I.hmI IIii i imiMil ol Tanzania, as a Gift to the Earth, has set 

i i.l. i i in ■ i. nci ol the bay as an officially protected marine 

.11 vi. (hull .HIM 
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4 Miw lh*n IH.O00 whales have been killed since 1986, in spite 

.il moratorium on whaling introduced thai yen 

i., Hi. iii,ition.il Whaling Commission (IWC). Exploiting legal 

li,.i|ilinli'v Norway and Japan have caught increasing numbers of 
ii .I ii ii vii'i since the early 1990s. The failure of the IWC to 

iIimI with this situation is now threatening its very future, and 

WWI is i i on governments to re-establish the commission's 

.nil ly. ilme these loopholes, and regain control over whaling 

. ,i in. ill. -i ol urgency. 
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2 When the Portuguese government 
designated Arrabida and Berlengas 
(above) as the first marine protected 
areas off the Portuguese mainland, 
Stacy Standley III, Director of WWF's 
Living Planet Campaign, welcomed this 
Gift to the Earth as "an important 
contribution to the conservation of 
marine biodiversity and a step towards 
the establishment of an international 
network of marine protected areas." 



/ 






5 During the holiday season, a WWF 

crew visited ports on the Levantine 

coast of eastern Spain to raise tourists' 

awareness of the natural 

wonders and vulnerability 

of the Mediterranean 

Sea. With the help of 

scuba divers, local 

people and holiday 

makers carried out 

clean-up operations 

in each of six 

harbour basins. 
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WWF is building on consumer concern about the effect that overcon- 
sumption has on the natural world. The organization works with fish and 
timber producers and traders to ensure thai both these resources are used 
sustainably, safeguarding theil long term supply BS well as the environment 
and the people whose livelihoods depend on them. 

FORESTS 

The Forest Stewardship Council's (F5< ) announcement in June 1998 that 
more than 10 million hectares of fores I had I >• ■■ -n independently certified as 
well managed enabled WWF to raise its targtf foi forest certification from 
10 million hectares by the end of 1998 to 25 million by the year 2001. 

The FSC is an independent, non profH organization that sets definitions 
for sustainable management and monitors other bodies which inspect and 
certify individual forests. A coalition including leresters, conservation and 
community groups, timber trader,, .mil (edification organizations, the 
FSC provides consumers wilh reliable information on all kinds of wood 
products, from building material-, to papei and cardboard. 

WWF has also set up buyers' groups whose members agree, on strict 
timetables, only to use and sell worn I and wood- related products from FSC- 
certified sources. Spread over 16 countries these groups include powerful 
wholesalers and retailers foi example Meyei International, Britain's largest 
timber trader; the B&Q home improvement chain; and Sainsbury and Tesco 
supermarkets - providing a ready markel foi I SC -certified products and 
encouraging suppliers to wed towards i ertifii aiion. 

FISHERIES 

WWF is also promoting the Marine Stewardship Council (MSC), a similar 
independent initiative whi< h is i urrently developing and testing criteria for 
the certification of sustainable fisheries 

WWF is asking all Stakeholders to sign a Letter of Support to the MSC. 
The National Audubon Society, a prominent US conser- 
vation organization, and the Fisheries Centre at Canada's 
University of British Columbia, have already signed, as 
has the Western Australian Rock Lobster Development 
Association, producer of nearly half the nation's seafood 




1 As a Gift to the Earth, AssiDoman, the Scandinavian paper 
products giant, has committed itself to independent 
certification under Forest Stewardship Council criteria of all 
its 3 million hectares of forest. 

2 Although the majority of all commercial fish stocks are 
overexploited or in decline, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations estimates that, 
sustainably managed, the world's fish catch could rise 
by up to 20 per cent beyond current levels. 



"WWF has 
hectares by 



export revenue, and several of the world's major fish processors, whole- 
salers, and supermarket chains. Unilever, one of the largest frozen food 
companies, is also supporting the development of the MSC and has under- 
taken to buy its fish only from MSC-certified suppliers by the year 2005. 

The World Bank has endorsed WWF's use of market forces and 
confirmed the enormous environmental potential of the MSC, 

raised its target for forest certification to 25 million 
the year 2001." 
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1 WWF has campaigned l<m«j .nnl h ml I Ii.m mi tnmintj in Antarctica, 

one of the world's List ijmm! wildnnrs\i'\ Ihi\ Ihm ,\nw a r.-,ility when, in 
late December 1997. the ;(.lh mrmlii'i nl tin- Antan ii« treaty, Japan, 
finally ratified a protocol bammm. .ill nil .mil fnnni.il exploitation The 
protocol also addresses su< h pollution, protected areas, 

wildlife conservation, .\iu\ waste ilispus.il -t mmI piohlem in Antarctica 
where nothing biodeyrailes in lln< snh /nn lempeiatiirrs 



"WWF's activities are 
as varied as the 
diversity they seek to 
conserve. While 1998 
brought its sorrows as 
well as its achievements, 
WWF, with the help of 
its donors, is determined 
to give the natural 
world a voice. " 

Dr Chris Hails 
Programme Director 

WWF lntern.itinn.il 




2 "This should not be described or 
treated as an accident," said Juan Carlos 
del Olmo, Chief Executive of WWF- 
Spain, of the catastrophe that hit the 
Coto Dohana National Park in southern 
Spain on 24 April 1998. The Apirsa mine 
tailings lagoon burst, releasing 5 million 
cubic metres of highly toxic sludge into 
the surrounding river system. "The 
danger was predicted a year ago, and 
an inspection was carried out only 
hours before the dam breached," added 
del Olmo. "It will take up to three years 
to remove the toxic sludge, and 
restoration will cost up to USS100 
million." Coto Dohana, where WWF 
started its very first conservation 
project in 1961, is a vital stop-over site 
for at least a hundred migrating bird 
species and is home to the endangered 
Iberian lynx, as well as the imperial 
eagle, of which only 180 pairs survive 
worldwide. 
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3 In response to growing international 
concern, WWF, along with the World 
Health Organization and IUCN, has 
published Guidelines for the 
Conservation of Medicinal Plants. So 
great is the demand for these plants - 
80 per cent of people worldwide rely 
on them for healthcare - that some 
areas of the Himalayas have been 
totally stripped. The Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 
has restricted the trade in once 
common species from many parts of 
the world, including the African plum 
(Prunus africana, below), which is used 
to treat a variety of problems 
associated with the prostate gland. 



'•■f ■•■ 










1 As it\ dill I" Hi.- t .if III. Alto I'.ii.m.i SA, 

iiwni'i .il -Kl.lliK) lw>< t ..I Hi.- Atlantic 

Forusl, i'. iii-.itiiui .i piiv-ili- I.U.--.I M".i'iv<- 
of 1,243 '»•< I". '•- wilh WWI \ Associate in 

Argtfidna. PUndacttn vid.t silvestre The 

All. nidi lim-sl is mil- ol llii- <ilnl),il ^00, 
and home to thousands ol pi. ml spi-ci.--., 
amphibians, birds, and mammals, 
including the jaguar and tapir (left). 



2 WWF has developed a series of 
European Forest Scorecards to rate how 
different nations (or regions) treat 
their forests. Using statistics produced by 
the countries themselves, the scorecards 
will be published annually, helping 
governments take measures to conserve 
and sustainably manage their forests as 
well as tracking their progress. 
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5 Some 80 vessels are involved in the illegal catch of Patagonian 
toothfish, estimated at 100,000 tonnes and worth up to US$300 
million in 1997. (The legal quota is just 13,000 tonnes.) WWF is 
calling for a crackdown on this modern form of piracy in order to 
avoid the commercial extinction of the toothfish (above), which can 
take as many as 50 years to reach its mature 2-metre length. As HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh, President Emeritus of WWF International, 
asserted at the launch of the International Year of the Ocean: 
"Overexploitation of the ocean's resources is as extensive and as 
damaging as anything we are doing on land - it is just not as 
immediately apparent." 



J 



4 Every yi'.ir M<-i< n» I. |in p in lln " i iml liy 

burning it, bnt tin- v<." < Wtfl d M lH« 

the fires ti> sptt'.iH AmmmmI r (I rit>< td 

SCrubl.HXl, i|l.f. '.I. mil .in.l I m .1. .. |H ill y nil) ,<)ll 

forest tWity "" Ititlimi ><<• ' i i 'c ' Iroph il 

rainfoir.i tnd ii" Hi I ©n I ol lh< montrt i> butterfly 

sanctuaries (.ihovc), Wi-n <li" • I ill 'I An .' f. i ill 

from thi- Icic.il WWI nil I In ,1 rapid 

response horn the WWI Network . n >li i lh< 

organ*/. it ion In pntvidi i I in tin 

community Imm|..«|. fight hi hn nn Ihc mntinil 
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2 When WWF launched Project Tiger in 1973 there were around 1.900 tigers 
left in India. Initially numbers increased to about 4,300, but today there .ire 
estimated to be fewer than 3,000. In this Chinese Year of the Tiger. WWF and 
IUCN set up a Tiger Emergency Fund, the first grant from which provided lire 
fighting equipment needed to protect the prime habitat of the Siberian tiijei 
in eastern Russia. The organization is also reinforcing efforts to reduce thf 
illegal trade in tiger parts. A WWF-funded investigation discovered hundreds 
of medicines containing tiger bone being sold in Australia, Belgium. France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, while 
as many as 50 per cent of retail stores surveyed in the Chinatowns of seven 
North American cities were selling medicines labelled as containing tiger 
parts as well as derivatives of other endangered species. 



1 WWF has joined other environmental 
.iiid |>ul)li( he.ilih groups to form the 
liiiiin.iiiiin.il Persistent Organic 
Pollutant-. (I'OIM Elimination Network 
win. 1 1. with ih*' United Nations 
Environment Programme, will press 
i|(iveiiimeiits worldwide lo phase out 

!•>•' ii' I I.' PI IPs. mi luding DDT 

■m.i , i., Iii ,,ili,.| pesticides. When 
lele.isi 'I into ihe environment, .ill have 
li>ni| I.i'.Immi il.im.iging effects on 
lium.ins .mil ih.- natural world alike. 



] WWI is gathering ecological data 
on the JJ,200-hectare Tubbataha 
Heel .mil the diverse life it sustains - 
COnll 'ish, marine mammals, birds, 
mil inveitebratos lo provide a 
nun h needed management plan for 
Its pioteclion. II is the Philippines' first 
National Marine Park and has been a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site since 1993. 




4 As part of its commitment to reduce carbon dioxide emissions by 
20 per cent from 1988 levels by the year 2005, the government of 
Denmark has pledged to develop energy production from renewable 
sources. This Gift to the Earth will include increasing the country's 
wind-power generating capacity (above) by 80 per cent. 



WITH JUST A YEAR until the turning point of a new millennium, there 
is slill time for people to take action to help rather than harm the 
natural world. WWF's Living Planet Campaign aims to give future 
generations the chance to enjoy the benefits and wonders of the 
I .nth I iv 

■ preserving as much of the world's biological diversity as possible, 
particularly within WWF's Global 200 ecoregions 

■ working to save endangered species, such as the giant panda, 
the tiger, and the black rhino, whose survival depends on the 
conservation of threatened habitats 

■ changing consumption patterns in order to reduce the unsustainable 
use of resources, particularly timber and fish, and promoting tech- 
nologies that save energy and reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

rhrough its Living Planet Campaign, WWF appeals for Gifts to the 
1 ,11 ih specific, quantifiable commitments to conservation by gov- 
ernment and corporations - which further the cause of the natural 
world both in themselves and by acting as an inspiration to others. 

1 The Nepalese government has pledged to protect 180,000 hectares 
mound Mount Kanchenjunga, the world's third highest mountain, by the 
year 2000, using a conservation plan developed jointly with WWF. The 
region, one of WWF's Global 200, is home to endangered species such as 
the Himalayan black bear, the red panda, and the snow leopard. 

2 In New Zealand, where nearly 80 per cent of all plants are endemic, the 
government has committed itself to establishing a countrywide network 
of protected areas by the year 2000. These will include new forest 
reserves covering 200,000 hectares of the country's temperate rainforest. 

3 Held AG, a leading Swiss producer of environmentally friendly cleansing 
agents, has reduced its own total energy use by 25 per cent, while 
ensuring that all the energy needs of its factories come from renewable 
sources: solar, wind, and water power. 




"Join WWF in its efforts to 'leave our 
children a living planet'." 



Stacy Standley III 

Director, the Living Planet Campaign 

WWF International 
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FRESH WATER is finite. But around Ihe woikl this pre- 
cious resource is at risk from pollution <>i nveur.i- 'In- 
to population growth and the concomii.mi effects of 
increasing economic activity, spreading urbanization, 
and the need for more productive agricultural land. 
By the year 2025, 35 per ceni ol the world's people 
will have to face catastrophically low watei supplies, 
while more than half are expected to live in '• 
scarce areas. 

Following an extensive study in India, WW I and the 
United Nations Children's Fund (IJNK II) h.ive ,kj 
to work together to seek pi.ntn.il ,n»l l<m<| teim 
solutions to the growing international Freshwater 
crisis. "Every year more than 2 million children under 
the age of five die as a result ol 
unsafe water and poor sanitation," 
said UNICEF's Programme Director, 
Dr Rasheed, at the formal signing of 
the Memorandum of Undcr'.l>iiidini| 
"To reduce this awful toll, UNK 1 1 
and WWF will work to help i ommu 



nities protect and manage both their water resources 
and their environment." 

"Without the forests and wetlands, lakes and rivers 
which retain water and help regulate its release," 
added WWF's Director General, Dr Claude Martin, 
"basic human needs cannot be met. And without that, 
sustainable social and economic development is just 
not possible." 

Starting in South Africa, the two organizations will 
undertake joint projects at local, national, and regional 
levels, working with both urban and rural communities. 
The fundamental aim is to increase the amount of 
water available for basic human needs in ways that 
improve the overall health of freshwater ecosystems. 



"By the year 2025, 35 per cent of the world's 
people ivill have to face catastrophically low 
water supplies. " 





m^mmmmm 



Large dams, such as the Petit Saut in French Guyana, constitute one of 
the most important and controversial issues in sustainable development. 
As part of WWF's efforts to influence the agenda of the newly 
established World Commission on Dams, a WWF study, Large Dams - 
What Next?, traces the evolution of the "big dam" debate, assesses the 
present conservation challenges and future developments of large-scale 
hydroelectric projects, and explores strategies for dealing with them. 

2 WWF's Associate in Turkey, DHKD, was instrumental in the government's 
designation of four new Ramsar sites, including the Kizilirmak Delta, 
under the Convention on Wetlands of International Importance. This is 
a significant step in a country which has lost 60 per cent of its wetlands 
in the last 30 years. 

"Members of the Kenya Forestry Research Institute have been studying the 
moringa tree's little-known water purifying qualities," reports Chris Elliott, 
Director of WWF's Forests for Life Campaign. "Just a few crushed seeds 
can purify a beaker of murky water in about an hour, obviating the need 
for environmentally damaging chemicals. A further plus is that this fast- 
growing tree, which is common throughout Africa, is drought-resistant." 




4 In Australia, WWF is preparing a national wetlands conservation strategy 
for the federal government. Part of it will concentrate on providing proper 
management to the country's Ramsar wetlands, 62 per cent of which are 
seriously degraded. The strategy will also recommend ways of conserving 
another 520 notable wetlands which are currently unprotected. 

5 As its Gift to the Earth, Hungary's Ministry of the Environment 
designated six wetlands, including Gemenc (below), as new Ramsar sites. 
It also pledged to buy 30,000 hectares of forest from private landowners 
each year until the year 2000 and convert them into protected areas. 
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WWF's 4.7 million supporters 
continue to be the organ- 
ization's backbone, through 
their donations, legacies, 
and annual subscriptions. 
WWF relies on this funding, 
together with its corporate 
support and investment 
income, both to sustain its 



WWF NETWORK 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 1998 

Income USS320m 



IiiiI.vi.IimK48% — 



Olh.i 

I "(|"'F.,T 

•"!■ • 6% 



mil foundations 7% — 



USWOm 
direct to WWF 
International (6%) 




- 20% Governments 
and aid agencies 

1 1% Earned income 



USS300m through 

WWF National 

Organizations (94%) 



International 
expenditure 
USS121m (44%) 



Itton 38% 



Aw.lirn 



Expenditure USS278m 



ilion policy 3.3% ^| 

nation 0.5% — 
ing 0.7% 




National 
expenditure 

US$1 57m (56%) 

- 1 5% Conservation 



9% Education 



8% Awareness 

Conservation policy 
7% Administration 

1 3% Fundraising 



MAJOR DONORS 

Since its launch in 1996, 24 donors have committed 
more than US$20 million to WWF's Conservation 
Leadership Fund, with individual gifts ranging from 
US$50,000 to US$3 million. These funds have 
allowed WWF to undertake major conservation work 
in Asia, the Baltic, Brazil, and the Mediterranean. 



global conservation activities and to allow it to respond to envi- 
ronmental emergencies. It also enables WWF to lever further 
income by providing the initial funding so often required in 
securing grants from foundations and government aid agencies. 



GOOD FOR THE EARTH, 
GOOD FOR BUSINESS 

The increasing value which companies and their 

customers place on environmental responsibility 

creates opportunities for WWF to forge innovative 

links with suitable corporations, to mutual benefit. 

Over the years, many have gained a competitive 

advantage for their products through an association 

with the internationally recognized panda logo, 

while providing significant royalties for WWF. 

Building on its high brand-awareness, WWF International launched 

its Conservation Partner programme in 1 998. Aimed at securing major, 

recurrent sponsorship through high-profile strategic alliances, this 

initiative moves the link with the panda logo from the product to 

the corporate level. The substantial support that WWF receives from 

each Conservation Partner is visibly acknowledged in ways specifically 

tailored to each relationship. 
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"We try to match our 
supporters' interests to WWF's 
priorities, channelling their 
donations to where they can 
really make a difference. 
WWF's holistic approach to 
conservation requires funding 
for fieldwork, policy 
development, awareness 
building, and advocacy. It is our 
supporters' understanding that 
these are key ingredients for 
long-term solutions that enables 
WWF to be so effective. " 

Mario Fetz, Director of Fundraising and Marketing 
WWF International 



( )gilvy a?Matfier 

Canon 




Swatch 
Adamastor 




1 Sweden's Wallenberg Foundation, as part of its donation to 
the Conservation Leadership Fund, is supporting WWF's 
conservation work in the eastern Baltic, particularly the 
sustainable use of forests. 

2 "Quite what we are doing to our environment really 
came home to me when I visited Brazil's Atlantic Forest in 
1998 to see field conservation in action. WWF's efforts 

are an inspiration and deserve our whole-hearted support." 
WWF supporter Lea Koskelo 

3 "Visual communication is an obvious common interest of 
both WWF and Canon," said Mr Hajime Katayama, President 
of Canon Europa NV, when signing the Conservation 
Partnership with Dr Claude Martin. 

Canon Europa is WWF's first Conservation Partner. A major 
element of this support is the digitization of WWF's picture 
library - now the WWF-Canon Photolibrary transforming it 
into a state-of-the-art electronic resource that will be crucial 
in raising environmental awareness worldwide. 

O&M is WWF's latest Conservation Partner - David Ogilvy, 
who built the agency, was also one of WWF's founders. By 
devising pro bono advertising campaigns, included free of 
charge in leading print and TV media around the world, O&M 
makes a vital contribution to the promotion of WWF and 
what it stands for. 

4 The Swatch Adamastor watch, on sale around the world 
during the United Nations Year of the Ocean, is another 
example of a creative collaboration bringing conservation 
benefits. For each watch sold, Swatch has donated US$2 to 
WWF for the conservation of marine wildlife in East Africa. 

5 The 1001: A Nature Trust is a limited-membership group 
formed in 1971 by HRH Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
(left). On joining, members confirm their personal 
commitment to the environment by making a contribution 
of US$25,000 to an endowment fund, the income from 
which helps to finance WWF International's running costs. 




The 1001: A Nature Trust 
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WWF INTERNATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. TWO-YEAR SUMMARY 
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Financial Year (FY)* 
OPERATING INCOME 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (1 & 2) 

INDIVIDUAL AND GENERAL DONATIONS (3) 

LEGACIES 

TRUSTS AND FOUNDATIONS 

GOVERNMENTS AND AID AGENCIES 

ROYALTIES (2) ■■■■ 

FINANCIAL INCOME (NET) (4) 

OTHER 




OPERATINC EXPENDITURE 

REGIONAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMMES 

CONSERVATION POLICY, EDUCATION. AND AWAR 

NETWORK SERVICES (6) 

FUNDRAISING 

FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 

FIXED ASSETS EXPENDITURE 

TOTAL 




* Financial years cover the period I Inly to 10 Innr 
t Exchange rate CHF1.4769 " US$1 



NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 
1: Income from National 
Organizations 

Monies received from WWF National 
Organizations. 

2: Royalties 

Monies received from licensing WWF's 
panda logo and other trademarks. 
Royalty income which is received 
under a multinational licensing 
contract and which is derived from 
a National Organization territory is 
recorded as income from National 
Organizations. 

3: Individual and General 
Donations 

Includes donations as well as monies 
raised at special events. 

4: Financial Income (net) 

The net result of dividends, bank 
interest, exchange differences, 
gains/losses on maiketable securities, 
bank charges, etc. 

5: Conservation Policy, 
Education, and Awareness 

In FY 1998, WWF International spent 
CHF21 936 000 on: 

(CHF'000) 
Conservation Policy 15 771 

Education 392 

Awareness 5 773 

6: Network Services 

WWF International expenditure in 
support of the activities of its 
network of National Organizations. 
Includes legal and trademark costs. 



WWF INTERNATIONAL BALANCE SHEET. TWO-YEAR SUMMARY 
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Financial Year (FY)* 
ASSETS 

CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 



1997 
(CNFOOO) 



Short-Term Bank Deposits 
Marketable Securities 
Recoverable Taxes and Otlx 

long-term receivables (1 
fixed assets (2) 
totaM^HI 




ii inn 

12 717 

4) 744 

I i../ 

I 'i i 

I •■• 

11 B40 



LIABILITIES AMD FUNDS 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 
OPERATING FUNDS (3) 
INVESTMENT RESERVE (4) 
CAPITAL AND ENDOWMENT (',) 
TOTAL 



1998 
(CHF'OOO) 

9 202 

8 271 
47 269 

4 520 
69 

4 994 
74 325 



1998 

(USS'OOO 1 ) 

6 044 

5 433 

31 047 

2 969 

45 

3 280 
18 818 




" Financial years cover the v ni "l ' '"'i 
t Exchange rale CHF l v.". (J 



NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 
1: Long-Term Receivables 

In FY 1998. this represents a loan to WWF-Sp.nn 

2: Fixed Assets 

All fixed asset costs regarding the renovation ol the 
secretariat building have been capitalized. All other fixed 
asset costs are charged to expenditure at the time ol 
purchase. 

3: Operating Funds 

Operating funds are those funds available for 
expenditure on conservation, awareness, education and 
public policy, National Organization support, direct 
fundraising, administration and finance, and fixed assets 
expenditure. 

4: Investment Reserve 

Based on 6 per cent of investable funds. The difference 
when compared to actual dividends, bank interest, 
exchange differences, and gains/losses on marketable 
securities is taken to the investment reserve. 

5: Capital and Endowment 

Includes The 1001: A Nature Trust, a trust fund built up 
through individual membership contributions; the 
Sigvaldason Fund, a legacy from the late Mrs Gerda 
Sigvaldason; the Endowment Fund built up primarily 
from the proceeds of the WWF 25th Anniversary Coin 
Collection programme; the Prince Bernhard Scholarship 
Fund, the income from which pays for training and 
tertiary education of conservationists; the Board in 
reserve; and statutory capital of CHF20 000, representing 
the initial capital of WWF. 

Audited financial statements are available un nquBSt 
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F NETWORK INCOME AND EXPENDITURE*. TWO-YEAR 







Financial Year (FY)' 
OPERATING INCOME 

INDIVIDUALS (1) 
LEGACIES 

CORPORATIONS (2) 
TRUSTS AND FOUNDATIONS 
GOVERNMENTS AND 

ROYALTIES (3) 

FINANCIAL INCOME (NET) (4; 

OTHER 

TOTAL 



OPERATING EXPENDITURE 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
Conservation (5) 



Conservation Policy, Education, and Awareness (6) 
INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATIO 
Conservation (7) 



Conservation Policy, Education, and Awareness (8) 
FUNDRAISING 



FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATE 
TOTAL 

SURPLUS - TO SUPPORT CURRENT AND FUTURE PROJECTS (9! 



(CHF'OOO) 



(CHF'OOO) 




(USSOOO'I 




103 080 
14 853 
39 389 
20 728 

278 018 
42 088 



NOTES 

1: Individuals 

Monies received Irom WWF 
individual supporters, including 
regular dues and fundraising 
activities. 

2: Corporations 

Donations from corporations, 
excluding sponsorship fees and 
monies received from royalties 
and licensing fees. 

3: Royalties 

Monies received from royalties, 
licensing, sponsorship fees, and 
from the sale of WWF products via 
WWF catalogues and retail outlets. 

4: Financial Income (net) 

The net results of dividends, bank 
interest, exchange differences, 
gams/losses on marketable 
securities, bank charges, etc. 

5: National Conservation 

Costs of conservation activities of 
WWF National Organizations 
within their own territory. 

6: Conservation Policy, 
Education, and Awareness 

In FY 1998, the National 
Organizations spent 
CHF87 178 000 on: 



Conservation Policy 

Education 

Awareness 



(CHF'OOO) 
15 702 
38 235 
33241 



7: International Conservation 

Costs of WWF's International 
Conservation Programme. 

8: Conservation Policy, 
Education, and Awareness 

In FY 1998, WWF International 
spent CHF21 936 000 on: 

(CHF'OOO) 
Conservation Policy 15 771 

Education 392 

Awareness 5 773 

9: Surplus - to support 
current and future projects 

Funds held in reserve for current 
conservation projects and future 
needs. 

* The figures given show total WWF 
Network income and expenditure 
but do not represent consolidated 
accounts The Network includes the 
WWF International Secretariat and 
its Programme Offices, and all the 
WWF National Organizations and 
their Programme Offices 

11 Financial years cover the period 
I July to 30 June for WWF 
International and all National 
Organizations except: WWF-lndia, 
WWF-Japan, WWF-South Africa 
(1 April to 31 March); WWF- 
Germany, WWF-ltaty, WWF- 
Philippines. WWF-Spain (I January to 
31 December of the preceding year). 

" Updated. 

t Exchange rate CHF1.4769 = US$1 



WWF INTERNATIONAL BOARD AND DIRECTORS 
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INTERNATIONAL BOARD MEMBERS, 1998 

PRESIDENT 

S Babar Ali* (Pakistan) 

• Chairperson Packages Ltd 

• Pro-Chancellor Lahore University of 
Management Sciences 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

AND HONORARY TREASURER 

Rodney B Wagner* (USA) 

• Vice-Chairperson of the Board 
JP Morgan and Company Inc 

• Board Member WWF-US 

TRUSTEES 

Teymour Abdulla Alireza (Saudi Arabia) 

• President and Deputy Chairperson 
Alireza Group of Companies 

• Director Arabian Gulf Investments 
(Far East) Limited 

• Vice-Chairperson Saudi Cairo Bank 

• Chairperson National Pipe Company Ltd 

Mitsuo Asaba (Japan) 
Former Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary Ministry for Foreign Affairs 

• Board Member WWF-Japan 

Bavo Cool (Belgium) 

• Partner Clear, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 

• Chairperson of the Board 
Avocats sans Frontieres 

• Board Member WWF-Belgium 

Prof Francisco Diaz Pineda (Spain) 

• Head Inter-University Ecology Department 
University of Madrid 

• President WWF-Spain 

Andre Hoffmann (Switzerland) 

• Member of the Board of Directors Roche 
Group Basel, Switzerland 

J Quincy Hunsicker (Switzerland) 

• Director McKinsey & Co Europe and Asia 

Dr Violet Kajubiri-Froelich (Uganda) 

• Member IUCN Commission on 
Education and Communication 

■ Member IUCN Regional Advisory 
Council 



Hans Mlchatl Jvbsen (Hong Kong) 

■ Managing Dim lot lebsen and Co Ltd 
i hairperson wwi Hong i ong 

The Honour. ihlp Mrs S.u.i Morrison* 
(United t ingi 
i i airperson wwi Ul 

Anne M.me Nielsen m.iih 

Chief I im.ii i-.i. i ir 1. 1 < ! I abi I 

in A/ 1 . 

• Chairperson ol 
of Cop 

• Chairperson wwi i lenmerl 

Drs Ed HTM NQpell tl erland 
Formei Mmistei ol Housing, Physii al 
Plannimi si imenl 

• President Directoi De iw.i.iii Provincien 
Landeh|li' Arbodiensl NV 

■ Chairperson wwi Netherlands 

Ingemar 6hrn (Sweden) 

• Formei ( ii wtiii >i I'n 

ol V&sternorriand 

• President Royal a. »demy ot 

ny & A(|iu ulture 

• Chairperson Fi iresti 

• ( hairperson wwi Sv i 

Unni OI<w (Ninw.iyl 

i) in! Stai fl iui 

C hairperson wwi Norway 
(nth 

Thymlo P<ip«iy.tii< n-. 

President wwi i irei 

(i.WIII Wll Kelly i II .-.In. i 

i hairperson wwi South Aim .1 

Mian Ait..f m Salaam (Pakistan) 
Idi nl wwi Pakistan 

Keith W.ilki-iili-n 

- 1 hairperson 1 nvironmental 
Managemenl Software 

■ Board Membei wwi Australia 

Roger W S.int (USA) 
1 hairperson rhe ai S < orporation 
i hairperson wwi US 



Michael J Walsh (UK) 

• Chairperson Ogilvy & Mather Europe 
■ Fellow Institute of Practitioners in 

Advertising 

• Vice-Chairperson and Trustee 
British Red Cross 

• Board Member WWF-UK 

(* Executive Committee Member) 



PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
WWF INTERNATIONAL 
HRH The Prince Philip 
Duke of Edinburgh (UK) 



DIRECTOR GENERAL 
Dr Claude Martin 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR GENERAL 
Dr Jortjen Randers 



WWF INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORS 
(as at 1 January 1999) 

Programme 

Dr Chris Hails 

Africa/Madagascar Regional 
Programme 

Dr Yaa Ntiamoa-Baidu 

Asia/Pacific Regional Programme 

Dr Isabelle Louis 

Latin America/Caribbean Regional 
Programme 

Dr Twig Johnson 

Europe/Middle East Regional 
Programme 

Dr Magnus Sylven 

Eastern Europe/Central Asia 
Programme 

Dr Hartmut Jungius 

Conservation Policy 
Jenny Heap 



International Policy 
Gordon Shepherd 

Programme Services and Evaluation 

Peter Dickinson 

Government and Aid Agency 
Coordination 

Dr Timothy Geer 

Species Conservation 

John Newby 

Finance and Administration 

Chiew Chong 

Communications Services 

Thomas Schultz-Jagow 

Media Services 

Arun Chacko 

Fundraising and Marketing 

Mario Fetz 

Network Development 

Dr Peter Kramer 

Human Resources Development 

Pamela Grant 

Living Planet Campaign 

Stacy Standley III 

Freshwater Campaign 

Richard Holland 

Forests Campaign 

Dr Chris Elliott 

Fisheries Campaign 

Mike Sutton 

Climate Change Campaign 

Adam Markham 



LEGAL ADVISER 

Michael R Rogers, Barrister 



Worldwide, WWF employs more than 3,000 
dedicated staff members, of whom about 55 per 
cent work in National Organizations, 40 per cent 
in Programme Offices, and the remainder at 
WWF International in Gland, Switzerland. 
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WWF PROGRAMME OFFICES 



BHUTAN 

Post Box 210 

Thimphu 

Tel: +975 2 23528/23316 

Fax: +975 2 23518 

Dr Kinlay Dorjee 

CAMEROON 
BP 6776, Yaounde 
Tel: +237 21 42 41 
Fax: +237 21 42 40 
Dr Steve J Gartlan 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

BP9144, Libreville 

Gabon 

Tel: +241 73 00 28 

Fax: +241 73 80 56 

Olivier Langrand 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Apartado 70, Turrialba 
7170CATIE, Costa Rica 
Tel: +506 556 1383/1737 
Fax: +506 556 1421 
Miguel R Cifuentes 

CHINA 

Room 701, The Gateway 
No 1 Yabao Road 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020 
Tel: +86 10 6591 5732-38 
Fax: +86 10 6591 5731 
Jim Harkness 

COLOMBIA 

Carrera35No4A-25 
San Fernando, Cali, Valle 
Tel: +57 2 558 2577/86/87 
Fax: +57 2 558 2588 
Mary Lou Higgins 

DANUBE/CARPATHIANS 

Postfach 1, 1162 Vienna 

Austria 

Tel: +431 488 17 253 

Fax: +431 488 17 277 

Phil Weller 

EASTERN AFRICA 

PO 8ox 62440 

Nairobi 

Kenya 

Tel: +254 2 33 29 63 

Fax: +254 2 33 28 78 

Deborah Snelson 



EUROPEAN POLICY 

36, Avenue do Tervuren 
1040 Brussels, Belgium 
Tel: ' 32 2 743 88 00 
Fax: +32 2 743 88 19 
Tony Long 

HUNGARY 

Nemetvolgyi lit 78/1), 1 I ."1 Bud 
Tel: +36 1 214 5554// 1.' 1041 
Fax: +36 J 212 9353 
Laszlo Haraszthy 

INDOCHINA 

International PO Box im 
Hanoi, Vietnam 
Tel: +84 4 8220 640/1.41 
Fax: +84 4 8220 1.!.' 
David Hulse 

MACROECONOMICS 

FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVEIOPMI Nl 

1250 24th Street. NW 

Washington, DC 200)/ l 175 

USA 

Tel: + 1 202 778 9602 

Fax: +1 202 293 9211 

David Reed 

MADAGASCAR 
BP738 

Antananarivo 101 
Tel: +261 20 22 3488'./ 
Fax: +261 20 
Jean-Paul Padi I. k l 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Via Garigliano 57 
00198 Rome, Italy 
Tel: +39 06 844 97360 
Fax 139 06 841 
Leonardo Lacerda 

MEXICO 

Ave Mexico No 51 

Col Hipodiomo Condesa 

06170 Mexico. HI 

Tel: .525 280 50 i 1/5634 

Fax: +525 286 56"-)/ 

Dr Guillermo Castilleja 

NEPAL 

Post Box 7660 

Lai Durbar, Kathmandu 2 

Tel: +977 1 434820/434970 

Fax: +977 1 434537 

Mingma Norbu Sherpa 



PERU 

Apartado Postal 1 1 -0205 
Lima 1 1 

Tel +51 1 261 5300/5301 
Fax: +51 1 463 4459 
Edgar Maravi 

RUSSIA 
From Europe: 

Account No WWF 232 

PO Box 289, Weybridge 

Surrey KT 1 3 8WJ 

United Kingdom 

From the USA: 

Account No WWF 232 

208 East 51st Street, Suite 295 

New York, NY 10022, USA 

Tel/Fax: +7 095 190 4655/7077 

Dr Igor Chestin 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

PO BoxCY 1409 

Causeway, Harare 

Zimbabwe 

Tel: +263 4 730 599/703 902/723 870 

Fax: -263 4 730 599 

Ed Wilson 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Private Mail Bag 
GPO Suva. Fiji 
Tel: +679 31 55 33 
Fax: +679 31 54 10 
Peter Hunnam 

TANZANIA 

PO Box 631 17 

Dar es Salaam 

Tel: +255 51 75346/72455 

Fax: +255 51 75535 

Dr Paul Siege/ 

WESTERN AFRICA 
08 BP 1 776 
Abidjan 08 
Cote d'lvoire 
Tel: +255 44 87 86 
Fax: +255 44 87 74 
Dr Francis Lauginie 




Native species, including 
this dragonfly - or common 
hawker - thrive in WWF 
International's wild garden, 
in Gland, Switzerland. 



WWF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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WWF aims to 

conserve nature and ecological 

processes by: 

■ preserving genetic, species, and 
ecosystem diversity 

■ ensuring that the use of renewable 

natural resources is sustainable both now 

and in the longer term, for the benefit of 

all life on Earth 

■ promoting actions to reduce 

to a minimum pollution and the wasteful 

exploitation and consumption of 

resources and energy. 
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